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STATUS OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 



BY IDA HUSTED HARPER. 



The United States was the first country to experiment in a 
democratic government, and it fought seven years with fire and 
sword to establish the right to individual representation. Now, 
after more than a century and a quarter, it is farther away from a 
true republic than Great Britain, from which it extorted this 
right. Here, one-half of the citizens are barred from the suffrage 
absolutely by requirements which it is impossible for them to 
fulfil; there, save for the slightest of property qualifications, all 
citizens have the complete franchise, except that women cannot 
vote for Members of Parliament, and in some of the monarchical 
countries of the Continent they have the Parliamentary vote. 
The Parliamentary vote undoubtedly will be granted to British 
women long before the women of the United States have even 
municipal suffrage. 

What are the reasons for the continued inferior political 
status of women in this country? The most potent of all is 
found in our form of government, in our Federal Constitution 
which vests the right to extend the suffrage wholly in the States. 
In every other country the women have only to obtain the as- 
sent of a majority of the national parliamentary body and they 
are enfranchised. In the United States, two-thirds of both Houses 
of Congress must be secured, and then they can do nothing but 
submit a resolution to amend the National Constitution. When 
this has been done, the women have over thirty more campaigns 
ahead of them, as it must be ratified by three-fourths of the State 
Legislatures. Here, in addition to the ingrained prejudice against 
woman suffrage, they must encounter also that against amending 
the Federal Constitution for any purpose. 
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The only other method by which women can obtain the power 
to vote is to carry their case directly to the State Legislatures 
and secure the necessary majority of both Houses — usually two- 
thirds — for a resolution to submit to the electors an amendment 
to the State constitution. In many States this resolution has 
to pass two Legislatures, and as most of them meet biennially it 
requires four years simply to get the question submitted. If it 
is passed by the first and rejected by the second, then the entire 
contest must be made over again. But when the question finally 
goes to the voters, consider the situation which the women must 
meet ! Not long ago, there. were parades in all parts of the coun- 
try in behalf of certain persons who were to be tried in Idaho. 
How would the men of this nation who had no interest in the 
organizations represented, like to place the matter of their own 
political liberty in the hands of those who made up these proces- 
sions? And yet every man who marched in them can say whether 
women shall or shall not have the suffrage, when the question 
is submitted in the various States. How would the trades-union 
men like to leave to the capitalists the question whether they 
should be allowed to exercise the franchise? Yet this is the po- 
sition of the working-women, and in every city where woman 
suffrage has been voted on and defeated it has received a heavy 
opposing majority in the so-called aristocratic wards. How would 
the white men of the country like to leave it to the negroes 
whether white men should be permitted to vote, or the natives 
to let the immigrants decide this for them, or the Catholics to 
submit it to the Protestants, or the Eepublicans to the Demo- 
crats, or the liquor element to the Prohibitionists — or vice 
versa in all these cases? In brief, would any class of men be 
willing to let any other class determine as to whether they 
should have a voice in the Government? Yet this is exactly the 
condition of all women — their political freedom is absolutely at 
the mercy of all men, and the men of every class, creed and party 
are unwilling to give a vote to the women of other classes, creeds 
and parties. 

And in the face of this unparalleled situation people ask why 
the women of the United States do not make any more progress 
in getting the suffrage. If such had existed in any of the coun- 
tries where women now have the vote, it is very doubtful if they 
would have been enfranchised, for men are much alike in all 
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parts of the world, and, in the mass, they do not believe in grant- 
ing equality of rights to women. The conditions in the United 
States are intolerable, and it is a disgrace to our Federal Consti- 
tution that it gives one class of citizens the power to keep an- 
other class forever disfranchised, and this, too, by a bare ma- 
jority vote. This most vital question, which should be decided 
by a superior, elected representative body, is left to the irre- 
sponsible masses, to a conglomerate of every nationality, every 
color, every degree of vice — intemperance, immorality, ignorance, 
greed, dishonesty — to such an electorate as exists nowhere else 
on the face of the earth. 

In early days, the movement in the United States was handi- 
capped by the customs and prejudice of the ages and by the infe- 
rior position of women in education, business, organization, pub- 
lic work, in every respect. All of these handicaps have been 
largely removed during the last half-century, but forces antago- 
nistic to woman suffrage have taken their place which are far 
more dangerous and harder to overcome. The results of the 
Fifteenth Amendment have not been satisfactory, and there is a 
determination on the part of many not to add the colored woman's 
vote to the colored man's. The flood of immigration in recent 
years threatens to overwhelm the country, and as the laws permit 
the male immigrant to become a voter almost at once, many 
thoughtful people feel that it would increase the calamity to 
extend this privilege to the foreign-born women. All who deal 
in intoxicating liquors — manufacturers, saloon-keepers and all 
retailers — are uncompromising foes of woman suffrage, and they 
and the agencies they control constitute a great political "ma- 
chine" which by itself is powerful enough to keep the vote out 
of the hands of women. This has been the chief instrumentality 
in defeating woman-suffrage amendments in a dozen different 
States, and killing the question in twice that many Legislatures. 
The "party machine" also is bitterly hostile to the enfran- 
chisement of women, and, when it has been unable to prevent 
the submission of an amendment, has used this as an article of 
barter and traded on it for votes and money. In the four States 
where women vote they have defied the "machine" rule, have 
acted independently of party dictation and proved themselves an 
uncertain quantity to such an extent that word has been passed 
to all parties in the neighboring States to keep political power out 
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of the hands of women. They have acted on this advice so thor- 
oughly that although these four States gave the suffrage to women 
between 1893 and 1896, no State has done so since that time. 

The women are compelled to keep entirely free from political 
affiliations when conducting a campaign, which prevents their 
having the united support of any one party; they have no votes 
to use as a reward or a punishment, and their leaders cannot even 
pledge the loyalty of the women to any party after they are en- 
franchised, as they themselves do not know how women will di- 
vide politically when they have the ballot. In these days of 
dicker and deal, when politics is a great game to be won by the 
most skilful players, the disadvantage of women is colossal when 
they carry their cause into the arena. It is not only to no party's 
advantage to champion this cause, but none which has any hope 
of success dares to incur the hostility of the enemies to it. The 
forces of evil are all opposed to woman suffrage, and the forces 
for good are not, as a rule, a very potent factor on election day. 
In recent years, the women have met an opponent that has 
caused them more alarm than all the others combined — the large 
" trusts " or corporations. Their first open appearance was in the 
New Hampshire campaign of 1903, when a rich and powerful 
railroad made a determined effort to prevent the convention 
which was framing a new State constitution from incorporating 
a clause providing for woman suffrage. Its attorneys were sent 
to the convention instructed to fight the measure, but the clause 
finally was adopted, and then the railroad, which is all-powerful 
in New Hampshire politics, took care that it was rejected by the 
voters. In this it was seconded by the various manufacturers 
of Manchester and other cities. To the women's amazed inqui- 
ries as to why the corporations should object to their enfranchise- 
ment, they were coolly informed by party leaders that this would 
increase the number of voters who must be bought at every 
election and throw into confusion the present well-systematized 
calculations. Lists were shown to them of the purchasable voters 
in every precinct throughout the State with the price which had to 
be paid, and they were calmly told that the corporations did not 
propose to have the voting lists doubled; that, besides the addi- 
tional expense, it would take some time to learn how many of 
the new votes were for sale and the price ; also that there was no 
telling what women might do if they got into the Legislature, 
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while now the possibilities of the male legislators were accurately 
gauged. There was a movement in New Hampshire at this time 
to repeal the prohibition law, and its promoters knew that this 
could not be done if women had a vote, so they joined the oppos- 
ing forces with their money and influence. No measure could 
have been carried with this combination against it. 

This experience was repeated on a much larger scale in Oregon 
in 1906. The officials of the Lewis and Clarke Exposition had 
sent one of the commissioners to Washington to invite the Na- 
tional Woman Suffrage Association to hold its next cenvention 
in Portland, with a view to opening a campaign in the State, 
as it was declared to be now ready to enfranchise its women. 
During this convention, in 1905, the Governor of the State, the 
Mayor of Portland, the president of the school board and a num- 
ber of judges, clergymen and politicians appeared on the plat- 
form and pledged their support. The National and State Suf- 
frage Associations made the strongest possible campaign, the next 
year, with excellent speakers, good literature and many able work- 
ers. A large majority of the newspapers favored the amendment, 
only seven out of 238 opposing. The State Federation of Labor, 
the State Grange, the Federated Trades Council of Portland, the 
Socialist party, the National Letter Carriers' Convention in Port- 
land, the State Woman's Christian Temperance Union, the State 
Federation of Clubs, the Women's Union Label League, the 
Women's Pioneer Association, the Women's Medical Association 
and many other organizations officially endorsed the amendment. 
Both candidates for Governor and three-fourths of the other can- 
didates declared themselves in favor. 

At the beg inni ng there seemed not a doubt of success, but in a 
short time an opposing combination was formed which could 
have defeated any measure placed before the voters, a combina- 
tion of a prominent railroad company and other large corporations, 
the Brewers' and Wholesale Liquor Dealers' Association and the 
"machines" of both parties. The reason for the opposition 
of the " trusts " was the same as in New Hampshire, and, in ad- 
dition, various manufacturers did not want women to have a vote 
on certain factory and child-labor laws that were threatened. A 
published statement declaring that " it would be injurious to the 
general welfare and development of Oregon to adopt woman suf- 
frage," was signed by 190 corporations and business men more 
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or less connected with them. Sixteen of these corporations rep- 
resented the interests of one family, and the women of this fam- 
ily headed the little group of rich women, said to be eighteen in 
all, who composed the Anti-Suffrage Association. Shortly be- 
fore election, the Eailroad Company bought $2,000 worth of 
stamps at the Portland post-office and soon afterwards each of 
the 100,000 voters received a letter urging him to vote against the 
suffrage amendment. 

Through the initiative and referendum, Oregon had secured a 
drastic local-option law. Its tenure was still uncertain, but the 
liquor-sellers realized that if women gained the right to vote it 
would become permanent and effective. They had already ob- 
tained the submission of an amendment which would partly nulli- 
fy it, and two weeks before the election, the Brewers' and Whole- 
sale Liquor Dealers' Association issued the following official cir- 
cular headed by the names of 13 breweries and 19 wholesale 
liquor houses: 

"Deab Sib: — Two laws are to be voted on at the election June 4, 
which are of vital importance to every liquor merchant in Oregon, 
without exception. 

"The first is Woman Suffrage. 

" The second is the amendment to the Local Option law. . . . 

" Being few in number, the members of this association cannot by 
themselves pass the Local Option amendment or defeat Woman Suffrage. 

"That part of the work is up to the retailers. We write this 
letter to earnestly ask you to help. 

"It will take 50,000 votes to defeat Woman Suffrage. It will take 
50,000 votes to pass the amendment to the Local Option law. There are 
2,000 retailers in Oregon. 

" That means that every retailer must himself bring in 25 votes on 
election day. 

" Every retailer can get 25 votes. Besides his employees, he has 
his grocer, his butcher, his landlord, his laundry-man and every person 
he does business with. If every man in the business will do this, we 
will win. 

" We enclose 25 ballot tickets, showing how these two laws will 
appear on the ballot and how to vote. 

" We also enclose a postal card addressed to this association. If 
you will personally take 25 friendly voters to the polls on election day, 
and give each one a ticket showing how to vote, please mail the postal 
card back to us at once. You need not sign the card. Every card has 
a number and we will know who sent it in." 

After it was over, the liquor-dealers said openly that they had 
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spent $250,000 on the election, and it was generally understood 
that the corporations had contributed as much, and yet less than 
84,000 votes were cast on the suffrage amendment. The Ee- 
publican "machine" of Multnomah County (Portland) made 
a " deal " with the liquor interests to kill it in return for a large 
money contribution and votes for its candidate for sheriff; the 
Democratic "machine" made a similar "deal" for the rest of 
the State, trading votes against woman suffrage and getting in 
return the liquor vote for its candidate for Governor. These 
statements are well supported by proof, and sheriff and Governor 
were elected, while the amendment was declared lost. 

In the California campaign of 1896, the same conditions had 
prevailed. The most scurrilous editorials in opposition which 
appeared were those published by the organ of the Southern 
Pacific Kailroad. The Wholesale Liquor Dealers' League sent out 
an official circular to every saloon-keeper, grocer and druggist 
in the State saying : " It is to your interest and ours to vote 
against the woman-suffrage amendment. We urge you to work 
and vote against it and do all you can to defeat it." Although 
an endorsement of the amendment was the first plank in the 
State Eepublican platform, the " machine " boldly traded it to the 
liquor-dealers for a fund to elect McKinley, and broke faith with 
the women at every turn. A similar record will be found in 
every State where a woman-suffrage amendment has been voted 
on. 

This situation, of which only the barest outline has been given, 
certainly offers sufficient reason why the concrete gains of woman 
suffrage have been so few. But little fear was felt by its enemies 
until four States declared for it within four years, but since then 
the opposition has organized and become more formidable every 
year, concentrating its forces wherever the question is pending. 
The efforts which it was obliged to put forth to control the little 
handful of voters in Oregon are full of significance. It bought 
space in the newspapers at ten cents a line; it employed lawyers 
and managers; it hired 500 men to work against the amend- 
ment at the polls outside of Portland and over 200 in that city; 
it rounded up the Indians and the 500 Chinamen entitled to vote 
— and yet it is the common belief in Oregon that the amendment 
was carried in spite of it all. The evidence that it was counted 
out was most convincing, but because of the great expense in- 
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volved a recount was impossible. The amendment was carried 
in Southern California in 1896 by a large majority, but was 
defeated solely by the vote of San Francisco and Oakland. 

With a fair election and an honest count, a woman-suffrage 
amendment probably could be carried in a number of States, 
but under present conditions these seem to be impossible. For 
the salvation of the country, however, these conditions will have 
to change. The political power of corporations is already re- 
ceiving official investigation, and that of the liquor element, with 
its allied interests of gambling and prostitution, is now widely 
recognized as a public menace. Those who work for municipal 
improvement are beginning to understand that no reform Govern- 
ment can be permanent while the greatest moral forces of society 
are deprived of the suffrage by means of which to sustain it. 
Clergymen are realizing the uselessness of appeals for civic right- 
eousness to disfranchised congregations. 

The immense growth of favorable sentiment for woman suffrage 
is seen in many leading magazines and newspapers, in the utter- 
ances of prominent men and in the absence of all serious argu- 
ment against it. The attitude of the labor organizations offers 
much encouragement; their conventions repeatedly declare in 
favor of woman suffrage, and it is not improbable that eventually 
the working-men will win this battle for the sake of nearly 
5,000,000 women breadwinners. Last year, several hundred in- 
ternational and national associations and a great number of State 
associations, representing as many different lines of activity, adopt- 
ed resolutions for woman suffrage. Only two States — Massachu- 
setts and New York — have permanent Anti-Suffrage Societies, 
and they never have held a convention or mass-meeting. The 
National Suffrage Association is a. large, strong, thoroughly 
organized body with a complete system of State, county and local 
auxiliaries. Over three-fourths of the States are thus organized 
and a large number of these showed a substantial increase of 
membership last year. Greater New York has one, possibly two, 
Anti-Suffrage Societies, which hold parlor meetings once a year; 
it has over twenty Suffrage Clubs holding weekly or bi-weekly 
meetings. The National Suffrage Convention held in Buffalo was 
the largest and most enthusiastic in the forty years' history of the 
Association. 

The National Association has spacious headquarters; publishes 
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a monthly paper and series of leaflets with a large paid sub- 
scription list; has a press bureau that weekly supplies matter 
to thousands of newspapers, and an office force that sends out 
other literature in answer to requests at an average of nearly 
700 pieces a day. It is said that "money talks." In 1906 its 
receipts were over $18,000; in 1907, notwithstanding the finan- 
cial depression, they were $15,000. A short time before the death 
of Miss Anthony, while visiting President M. Carey Thomas, of 
Bryn Mawr College, and Miss Mary E. Garrett, of Baltimore, 
she expressed the wish that an additional fund might be raised 
for suffrage work, and these two ladies undertook the task of 
securing $60,000 to be paid at the rate of $12,000 a year. They 
organized a committee, opened the subscription list in February, 
and before the first of May the full amount had been obtained, 
practically all of it subscribed by women. This amount is exclu- 
sive of the funds raised by the National Association. 

Once a year, the Anti- Suffragists issue a little paper called 
" The Remonstrance," in which they enumerate the defeats the 
movement has received as proof that it has made no progress, 
but they are careful not to show the narrow margin of these de- 
feats. Last year, the women of Chicago tried to get a suffrage 
clause in the proposed new charter; the commission divided 
evenly on it, 27 to 27, and the chairman gave the casting vote 
against it. A woman-suffrage bill in the Illinois Senate received 
a tie vote. In the Iowa Senate a change of three votes would 
have given the necessary majority. Both Houses of the Califor- 
nia Legislature gave a majority for the bill, but it lacked two votes 
of the required two-thirds. It was carried in the Nebraska Sen- 
ate, but was defeated in the House, and met the same fate in 
South Dakota. In the Indiana Senate it was lost by two votes. 
It passed in the West Virginia House and then two members 
changed their votes. The Pennsylvania House voted 90 to 63 in 
favor of School Suffrage, but a two-thirds majority was necessary. 
It must be remembered that in all of these cases the women were 
asking only to have their question submitted to the voters, and 
this privilege the legislators refused them. The reason for it 
was frankly given by one in California, who said, when asked 
why he voted against the bill: "It is much easier to defeat you 
here than it would be if you got your amendment before the 
people." Surely it is poor logic to quote these legislative 
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defeats as proving the weakness of the woman - suffrage move- 
ment. 

In Vermont, the bill for Municipal Suffrage, whicn can be 
conferred simply by legislative action, was carried in the House 
by 130 to 25, but was defeated in the Senate by five votes. In 
Rhode Island, a bill for Presidential Suffrage, which also can 
be given by the Legislature, passed the Senate and had enough 
votes pledged in the House to carry it, but its opponents suc- 
ceeded in having it held up in committee. 

For a number of years the arguments and objections to woman 
suffrage have been narrowed down to one hackneyed phrase — 
" The women do not want it " ; but this soon will be as obsolete 
as all the others, for a revolution of sentiment is fast taking 
place among women. To-day there are thousands in favor of 
it where a few years ago there were tens. The National Council 
of Women, which at its beginning tabooed this question, at its 
last convention declared for it unanimously. The Federation 
of Women's Clubs, which at first refused even membership to suf- 
frage societies, elected as its last president for two terms one who 
was a leader in securing the franchise for the women of Colorado, 
and has just elected a new president who is a suffragist. The 
New York State Federation invited the Eev. Anna Howard Shaw, 
president of the National Suffrage Association, and Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt, president of the International Suffrage Alliance, 
to give addresses of an hour each at its annual conventions of 1907 
and 1908, and it has a standing committee on this subject. In 
several States the Federation is working vigorously for School 
Suffrage, and that of Illinois, with 30,000 members, was very 
active in the recent effort before the Chicago Charter Convention. 
The Industrial Committee of the General Federation, Miss Jane 
Addams, chairman, in its report "urged the General and State 
Federations and women's affiliated clubs to endorse the principle 
of equal suffrage and take such action as should give to working- 
women the needed protection of the ballot." The 250,000 mem- 
bers of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union are almost 
a unit in demanding the vote, as are the 150,000 Ladies of the 
Maccabees. The petition to have woman suffrage included in 
the new charter for Chicago was 75 yards long and the movement 
was supported by 87 organizations of Illinois women, including 
the Mothers' Congress, the League of Catholic Women, the Jew- 
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ish Women's Council, the Lutheran Woman's League, the Teach- 
ers' Federation, the Women's Trade Union League, the Women 
of Chicago University and the college settlements. Fifty women, 
representing these organizations, appeared before the Charter 
Commission to advocate the suffrage, and one woman spoke against 
it, saying that she did so only in her individual capacity. 

Millions of women in the United States, through their organ- 
izations, are now asking for the franchise, and the number is 
rapidly increasing as women are awakening to the reason why 
they are at such a disadvantage in all that they undertake for 
others or for themselves. The struggle of the public school- 
teachers of New York City to secure "equal pay for equal 
work" is a case in point. Blind, indeed, are those who cannot 
see that if these teachers had a vote in the election of public 
officials this struggle would be unnecessary. So all women who 
are working side by side with men for half the pay will finally 
understand that the glib phrase, " supply and demand," is only a 
ruse to conceal the real cause; and the army of women who are 
trying to move the world to better things will learn in time that 
they must rest their lever on something besides air. 

It is not likely that the majority of the 16,000,000 women in 
the United States realize the value of the suffrage sufficiently 
to want it — it would be absurd to expect this — but the leaders 
among them do want it and are working for it. Almost without 
exception, the presidents of all their organizations — those who are 
at the head of the world's work in education, philanthropy, social 
reforms, civic improvement — are demanding a voice in the Gov- 
ernment, and their following grows vastly larger year by year. 
With this force the Government must finally reckon. Taken 
as a whole it represents peace, sobriety, virtue, economy, conser- 
vatism, devotion to the interests of home and children — char- 
acteristics of highest value in the citizenship of a nation, which 
for its own preservation it must eventually admit to its elector- 
ate. 

Ida Hustbd Habpeb. 



